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NOTES ON LYLY'S EUPHUE8 

The following notes are made with reference to the new edition 
of the Euphues by Messrs. Croll and demons (London, George 
Routledge & Sons, 1916). For the convenience of the reader, refer- 
ences are given also to the pages of Professor Bond's edition 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1902). 

P. 6 (B. i, 181). " Desire ... to eat finer bread than is made 
of wheat." Cp. P. Faustus Andrelinus, Ed. u, 18, (c. 1491) : 
" Triticeoque petit meliorem pane farinam." 

P. 19 (B. i, 191). "If you pound spices, they smell the 
sweeter." Cp. Erasmus, Similia, i, 622 B: "Ut aromata turn 
vehementius fragrant cum moventur ac temntur frangunturve." 

P. 24 (B. i, 194). " They that use to steal honey burn hemlock 
to smoke the bees from their hives." A practice mentioned by 
Plutarch, Quaest. Nat. xxxv. 

P. 28 (B. i, 197). "Insomuch that I cannot tell whether the 
immortal gods have bestowed any gift upon mortal men either 
more noble or more necessary than friendship." Cicero, Am. vi, 20 : 
" qua quidem haud scio an excepta sapientia nil umquam melius 
homini sit a dis immortalibus datum." 

P. 28 (B. i, 197). " Can any treasure in this transitory pilgrim- 
age be of more value than a friend ? " Cicero, Am. xxvn, 102 : 
" Sed quoniam res humanae f ragiles caducaeque sunt, semper aliqui 
anquirendi sunt, quos diligamus et a quibus diligamur." 

P. 29 (B. i, 197). "Such friends with whom they may seem, 
being absent, to be present, . . . being dead, to be alive." Cicero, 
Am. vn, 23 : "Quocirca et absentes adsunt et . . . mortui vivunt." 

P. 36 (B. i, 202). "A sweet panther." Add the statement of 
Philostratus that "panthers delight in spices" (Apollon. n, 2). 

P. 40 (B. I, 205). " The eagle's wing will waste the feather as 
well of the phoenix as of the pheasant." Add a reference to 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv., v, 7, 1. 

P. 43 (B. i, 208). "The bee is oftentimes hurt with her own 
honey." Pliny, N. II. xi, 19, 67: " nocent et sua mella ipsis 
inlitaeque ab aversa parte moriuntur." 

P. 44 (B. i, 208). "Have ye dealt more favourably with brute 
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beasts than with reasonable creatures? The filthy sow when she 
is sick eateth the sea-crab and is immediately recured; the tortoise 
having tasted the viper sucketh Origanum and is quickly revived; 
the bear ready to pine licketh up the ants and is recovered; the dog 
having surfeited to procure his vomit eateth grass and findeth 
remedy." Add a reference to Plutarch, Quaest. Nat. xxvi. 

P. 46 (B. i, 210). " The fire kept close burnetii most furious." 
Cp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, i, 2, 30 : " Fire that's closest kept 
burns most of all"; Baptista Mantuanus, Eel. vu, 81 : " occultus 
longe magis aestuat ignis"; Ovid, Met. iv, 64: "quoque magis 
tegitur, tectus magis aestuat ignis." 

P. 47 (B, r, 210). "That river in Caria which turneth those 
that drink of it to stones." Possibly Lyly was thinking of the region 
in Cissia, where " the inhabitants are very short-lived, because the 
bituminous drinking-water coats almost the whole intestine with a 
deposit" (Philostratus, Apoll. I, 24). Cp. also Ovid, M. xv, 313: 
" Plumen habent Cicones, quod potum saxea reddit Viscera." 

P. 49 (B. i, 212). "He which toucheth the nettle tenderly is 
soonest stung." Werner has a medieval Latin proverb, " Omnibus 
urtica palpantibus est inimica." Add Erasmus, Similia, i, 606 : 
" Quemadmodum urtica, si contanter attingas ac timide, adurit." 

P. 49 (B. i, 212). "The fly which playeth with the fire is 
singed in the flame." Cp. Erasmus, Similia, i, 616 E: "Uti 
pyralis ultro advolans lucernis, adustis alis eollabitur ac perit." 

P. 49 (B. i, 212). "The vine watered with wine is soon with- 
ered." Plutarch discusses this, Quaest. Nat. xxxi. 

P. 53. ((B. i, 215). "The painted sheath with the leaden 
dagger." Add Mario Equicola, Di Natura d' Amove, lib. v : "Par- 
lando poco honestamente un bel giovane, disse a lui Diogene: Tu 
cavi una spada di piombo della guaina d'avorio." 

P. 58 (B. i, 219). "Though the stone Cylindrus at every 
thunderclap roll from the hill." See Ps.-Plutarch, Be Fluviis, xix. 

P. 62 (B. i, 222). " Thou hast the stone Continent about thee, 
which is named of the contrary," etc. Perhaps this is an adaptation 
of the stone Sophron ("which is named of the contrary"). Ps.- 
Plutarch, De Fluviis, ix, 3. 

P. 63 (B. i, 222). "The herb Araxa, most noisome to virgin- 
ity." See Ps.-Plutarch, De Fluviis, xxm, for the herb Araxa (a 
name which in the local dialect means misoparthenos) . 
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P. 77 (B. i, 235). "As thou hast reaped where another hath 
sown . . . thou mayest be measured unto with the like measure 
that thou hast meten unto others." For the Scriptural language, 
cp. Luke, xvn, 21, Matthew, vn, 2. 

P. 81 (B. i, 238). "I have heard that women either love 
entirely or hate deadly." Baptista Mantuanus, Eel. iv, 117 : " vel 
te ardenter amat vel te eapitaliter odit." 

P. 81 (B. i, 238). "In misery, Euphues, it is a great comfort 
to have a companion." Cp. the verse quoted in Marlowe's Faustus, 
ii, 1 : " Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris." The same verse 
is quoted in Robert Greene's Menaphon (Grosart's ed., p. 45). 

P. 82 (B. i, 239). "Venus was content to take the blacksmith 
with his polt-foot." Ovid, Am-, n, 17, 19-20 : " Volcano Venerem, 
quamvis incude relicta Turpiter obliquo claudicet ille pede." 

P. 87 (B. i, 244) . " Would thou wert less fair or more fortu- 
nate, either of less honour or of greater honesty." Ovid, Am. i, 
8, 27: "Tarn felix esses quam iormosissima vellem "; Am. ill, 11, 
41 : " Aut formosa fores minus, aut minus improba, vellem." 

P. 97 (B. i, 250). " That Hiena when she speaketh like a man 
deviseth most mischief, that women when they be most pleasant 
pretend most treachery." Cp. Baptista Mantuanus, Eel. rv, 196: 
" Est in eis pietas crocodili, astutia hyaenae ; Cum flet et appellat 
te blandius, insidiatur." Cp., also, Lyly, p. 60 : " The crocodile 
shroudeth greatest treason under most pitiful tears." 

P. 99 (B. i, 251). "Is it not true which Seneca reporteth, that 
as too much bending breaketh the bow so too much remission 
spoileth the mind?" The new Thesaurus quotes Ps.-Seneca, 
Monita, 187: " Arcum intentio frangit, animum remissio." 

P. 99 (B. i, 251). "The old verse, 'That Galen giveth goods, 
Justinian honours.' " One version of the ' old verse ' is quoted in 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, i, 2, 3, 15 : 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Iustinianus honores, 
Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes. 

Burton quotes it from " Buchanan, eleg. lib.," but his reference 
seems to be wrong. Cp., also, Les Matinees du Seigneur de 
Cholieres, n, (1585) : " Je m' en rapporte au proverbe qui trotte 
en la bouche d'un chacun, que 

Les eseus a monceaux trichent chez Galien, 
Au lieu que les honneurs suivent Justinien." 
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One of the Epistulae Obscurorum Virorum, n, 15 (c. 1517) has: 
" quia seientia Iuris est de pane lucrando : nnde versus 

Dat Galienus opes et sanctio Iustiniani : 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis eollige grana." 

On this passage a recent editor, Mr. F. Q. Stokes, quotes iEneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Op. Omn., Basel, 1551, p. 619 : " Only Jus- 
tinian and Hippocrates fill the purse " (" Solus Iustinianus et Hip- 
pocrates marsupium implent," Ep. cxi) . 

P. 102 (B. i, 253). " The nature of women, which is grounded 
only upon extremities, . . . insomuch as they have neither mean 
in their frumps, nor measure in their folly." Cp. Baptista Man- 
tuanus, Ed. rv, 110: "Femineum servile genus . . . extremis 
gaudet . . . vel lenta iacet vel concita currit . . . temperiem 
numquam, numquam medioeria curat." 

P. 108 (B. i, 257). "That for the light behaviour of a few 
I should call in question the demeanour of all. I know that as there 
hath been an unchaste Helen in Greece, so there hath been also a 
chaste Penelope." Ovid, A. A. in, 9-16: "parcite paucarum 
diffundere crimen in omnes ... Si minor Atrides Helenen . 
est pia Penelope," etc. 

P. 108 (B. i, 258). "A great distinction to be put between 
vitrum and the crystal, yet both glass." Cp. Erasmus, Similia, i, 
597 F: " vitrum mire crystallum imitatur, res vilissima rem longe 
preciosissimam." 

P. 109 (B. i, 258). " Though the tears of the hart be salt, yet 
the tears of the boar be sweet." Cp. Mario Equicola, Di Natura 
d'Amore, lib. iv : " Plutarcho scrive le lagrime del cignale esser 
dolci, e quelle del cervo amare" (Venice ed., 1626, p. 214). See 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. vn, 2, 2, and Quaest. Nat. xx. 

P. 115 (B. i, 263). "The little drops of rain pierce the hard 
marble, iron with often handling is worn to nothing." Cp. Eras- 
mus, Similia, i, 573 A: "TJt stilla cavat assiduitate saxum, ut 
ferrum contrectatione atteritur." 

P. 145 (B. i, 289). " As it was feigned of nectar, the drink of 
the gods, the which the more it was drunk the more it would over- 
flow the brim of the cup." Cp. the description of the loving cup 
of Tantalus (who "communicated nectar to mankind"), Philos- 
tratus, Apollon. in, 32 : " the bowl, which in due course supplied 
2 
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each guest in turn with sufficient drink; for the liquor abounded in 
perpetual increase like a natural wellspring" (Phillimore's transl.). 

P. 165 (B. i, 307). " Milo, that great wrestler, began to weep 
when he saw his arms brawnfallen and weak, saying, ' Strength, 
strength is but vanity.' " Cp. Cicero, De Sen. ix, 27 : " Qui cum 
iam senex esset athletasque se exercentis in curriculo videret, 
aspexisse lacertos suos dicitur illacrimansque dixisse, 'at hi quidem 
mortui iam sunt.' " 

P. 166 (B. i, 308). " The whole course of life is but a medita- 
tion of death." Cp. Cicero, T. D. i, 30, 74: " Tota enim philoso- 
phorum vita, ut ait idem, commentatio mortis est." 

P. 167 (B. i, 309). "It is said that thunder bruiseth the tree 
but breaketh not the bark, and pierceth the blade and never hurteth 
the scabbard." Cp. Seneca, N. Q., n, 52, and u, 31. 

P. 180 (B. i, 320). "They say to abstain from pleasure is the 
chiefest piety." Cp. Ovid, Her. xvn, 98, "est virtus placitis 
abstinuisse bonis." 

P. 182 (B. i, 322). "He runneth far that never returneth." 
Cp. Heywood, Proverbs (p. 74) : " He runneth far that never 
turneth again." 

P. 197 (B. ii, 7). " Which maketh me to present your Lordship 
. . . with half a face, as the painter did him that had but one eye." 
Cp. Guazzo, Civil Conversatione, lib. in : " imitando quel pittore, 
il quale havendo a ritrarre un signore Iosco, non lo voile dipingere 
con la faccia intiera, ma lo appresenta in profilo, nascondendo la 
parte manchevole dell' occhio " (Venice ed., 1590, p. 176a). 

P. 200 (B. ii, 9). "One hand washeth another, but they both 
wash the face." Guazzo, Civ. Conv., lib. in (p. 239a) : " come si 
dice volgarmente, ch' una mano lava l'altra, ed amendue il viso." 

P. 203 (B. ii. 11). "Wherein they resemble angry dogs, which 
bite the stone, not him that throweth it." Add a reference to 
Plutarch, Quaest. Nat. xxxvn. Professor K. F. Smith gives me a 
passage from the Armorum Indicium of Pacuvius, fr. 14 R: 

Nam canis, quando est percussa lapide, non tam ilium adpetit, 
Qui sese icit, quam ilium eumpse lapidem, qui ipsa icta est, petit. 

P. 249 (B. ii, 50). "As they that angle for the tortoise, 
having once caught him, are driven into such a litherness that they 
lose all their spirits, being benumbed." Perhaps Lyly was thinking 
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of the ' torpedo ' ; Pliny, N. H. xxxn, 1 ; Plutarch, De Solert. 
Animal, xxvn. 

P. 253 (B. ii, 53). " I sold the skin before the beast was taken." 
Add a reference to the bear story in the Memoirs of Philippe de 
Comines, iv, 3 : " II me disoit que jamais je ne marchandasse de 
la peau de Tours, jusques a ce que la beste fust morte." Cp., also, 
the fable in the Hecatomythium of Laurentius Abstemius, i. 49 
(printed at Venice in 1499 and reprinted very recently by Dr. 
Arcadius Avellanus, of New York, Fabulae Tusculanae, vol. i, pp. 
66-67) : " Heus, inquit, venator, quid tibi ursus in aures susur- 
ravit? Cui venator, Monuit me, inquit, ne deinceps ursi pellem, 
nisi eum prius cepissem, vendere vellem." 

P. 258 (B. ii, 57). "In love Ulysses more prevailed with his 
wit." Ovid, A. A. n, 123 : " Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus 
Ulixes, Et tamen aequoreas torsit amore deas." 

P. 271 (B. ii, 68). " He that will sell lawn must learn to fold 
it." Heywood, Proverbs, i, 8 : " He that will sell lawn before he 
can fold it, He shall repent him before he have sold it. 

P. 277 (B. ii, 73). " Nor Hippocrates busy himself with Ovid's 
art, and yet they both described Venus." Cp., perhaps, the dedica- 
tion of Robert Greene's Orpharion: " Ennius (Right Worshipful) 
had a Maecenas, though his verses were rude, and Hippocrates 
durst present his pictures, though they were rough" (Grossart's 
ed., xii, 5). 

P. 282 (B. ii, 77). "Hippocrates' twins, who were born to- 
gether, laughed together, wept together, and died together." Cp. 
Milton, Eikonohlastes, xxi : " were they all born twins of Hippoc- 
rates with him and his fortune, one birth, one burial ? " 

P. 284 (B. ii, 79). " As it would have moved the soldiers of 
Ulysses to sorrow." Virgil, 2En. ii, 6-8 : " Quis talia fando . . . 
duri miles Ulixi Temperet a lacrimis ? " 

P. 303 (B. ii, 93). "Wit . . . constant in nothing but incon- 
stancy." Cp. Ovid, Tr. v. 8, 18 (of Fortune) : " et tantum constans 
in levitate sua est." 

P. 308 (B. ii, 97). "Wherein thou dost imitate Sciron and 
Procrustes." Possibly Lyly's error (about Sciron) is due to Ovid, 
Her. ii, 19 : " cum fuerit Sciron lectus torvusque Procrustes." 

P. 310 (B. ii, 98). "Turning ... thy tail to the wind with 
the hedgehog." Perhaps suggested by Plutarch, De Solert. Animal. 
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xvi : "Their holes have two openings ... So that when they 
perceive the alteration of the air . . . they stop up that which lies 
to the wind and open the other." 

P. 318 (B. n, 105). "Speak what they should not . . . hear 
what they would not." Werner has a medieval Latin proverb: 
" Qui loquitur quod vult, quod non vult audiet ille." Cp. Alcaeus, 
Frag. 47 (Crusius). 

P. 324 (B. ii, 110). "Her hair black yet comely, and such had 
Leda." Ovid, Am. n, 4, 42 : " Leda fuit nigra conspicienda coma." 

P. 327 (B. n, 112). "Hannibal . . . submitted himself in 
Apulia to the love of a woman." Cp. Mario Equieola, Di Natura 
d'Amore, lib. i (p. 13) : " Annibale (d'Amor preso) d'una giovane 
in Puglia" (cited from Petrarch, Trionfo d'Amore, cap. iii). The 
passage in Petrarch is : " L'altr' e il figliuol d'Amilcar' ; e nol piega 
In eotanf anni Italia tutta, e Roma; Vil feminella in Puglia il 
prende, e lega." 

P. 331 (B. ii, 115). "In the head of a young colt a bunch 
named Hippomanes." Add Ovid, A. A. n, 100: "quod a teneri 
fronte revellit equi "; Virg. JEn. iv, 515. 

P. 333 (B. ii, 117). "If incantations . . . could have pre- 
vailed, Circes would never have lost Ulysses . . . Medea would not 
have suffered Jason to alter his mind." Ovid, A. A. n, \103: 
"Phasias JEsoniden, Circe tenuisset Ulixem, Si modo servari 
carmine posset amor." 

P. 335 (B. ii, 118). "Cato was of that mind that three en- 
chanted words could heal the eyesight, and Varro that a verse of 
Sibylla could ease the gout." Perhaps this refers to the charm 
against foot-ache quoted by Varro, B. B. i, 2, 27 : " Terra pestem 
teneto, salus hie maneto." Cato gives some enchanted words that 
were good for a dislocation, Agr. 160: "Huat hauat huat, ista 
pista sista," etc. 

P. 336 (B. ii, 119). "Lions fawn when they are clawed, tigers 
stoop when they are tickled." Ovid, A. A. n, 183 : " obsequium 
tigrisque domat Numidasque leones." 

P. 337 (B. ii, 120). " For I love to stand aloof from Jove and 
lightning." Cp. Guazzo, Civ. Conv. lib. n, (p. 130b) : " Io veggo, 
che secondo il proverbio, volete star lontano da Giove e dal folgore." 

P. 340 (B. ii, 122). "She that readeth such toys will also 
answer them." Ovid, A. A. i, 481: "quae voluit legisse, volet 
rescribere lectis." 
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P. 341 (B. ii, 124). "They that are stung with the scorpion 
are healed with the scorpion." Cp. Erasmus, Similia, I, 631 D: 
"sicut scorpius si post ictum admoveatur vulneri, venenum ad se 
attrahit." 

P. 346 (B. ii, 128). For the figure of the 'unripe grape' cp. 
Horace, Od. n, 5, 10 : " tolle cupidinem Immitis uvae." 

P. 350 (B. ii, 131). "Tie themselves to the mast of the ship 
(with Ulysses)." Homer, Od. xu, 178. 

P. 350 (B. ii, 131). "Throwing a stone at the head of him 
unto whom they immediately cast out an apple." Cp. Virg. Eel. in, 
64 : " Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella." 

P. 360 (B. ii, 139). "To wring water out of the pumice." 
Cp. Plautus, Pers. 41 : " tu aquam a pumice nunc postulas." 

P. 391 (B. ii, 168). "In one eye to have two apples, which is 
commonly applied to those that witch with the eyes." Cp. Ovid, 
Am. i, 8, 15: "pupula duplex." For the whole matter, see an 
article by K. P. Smith, Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
Baltimore, 1902, pp. 287-300. 

P. 399 (B. ii, 175). "To doubt when the cow is mine who 
should own the calf." Proverbial; see Bebel's Adagia Germanica, 
ed. W. H. D. Suringar (Leiden, 1879) pp. 49, 283. 

P. 408 (B. ii, 184). "The stone Pantura, which draweth all 
other stones, be they never so heavy." Add a reference to Philos- 
tratus' account of the stone Pantarbe, " which is said to have the 
same properties as the magnet" (Apollon. in, 46) : "Why you 
may sink as many stones as you please anywhere in rivers or in the 
sea, and not even near each other, but broadcast and at random. This 
stone, if you let it down to them, gathers them all by the diffusive 
action of its spirit; and the stones will fasten themselves to it 
beneath in a cluster, like swarming bees" (Phillimore's transl.). 

P. 412 (B. ii, 187). "To write in water." Proverbial; see 
Catullus, 70, 4, and his commentators. 

P. 415 (B. ii, 189) . " If I had brought, ladies, little dogs from 
Malta." Cp. Erasmus, Similia, i, 610A: "TJt canes Melitaei 
potissimum in deliciis sunt opulentis ac potentibus foeminis." 

P. 431 (B. ii, 203). "To throw as big stones as Turnus." 
Virgil, ;En. xu, 896. 

P. 439 (B. ii, 209). "The quiet reign of ISTuma Pompilius." 
Horace, Od. i, 12, 33 : " quietum Pompili regnum." 
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P. 447 (B. ii, 215). " She hath exiled the swallow that sought 
to spoil the grasshopper, and given bitter almonds to the ravenous 
wolves." The spoiling of grasshoppers by swallows is twice men- 
tioned by Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. vm, 7, 3, and De Solert. 
A nimal. xxiv. The mention of " bitter almonds " may be due to 
Quaest. Conviv. i, 6, 4 : " if a fox eats bitter almonds without 
drinking, his moisture suddenly fails, and it is present death." 

P. 448 (B. ii, 216). For an English paraphrase of the poem 
Iovis Elizabeth see Francis Sabie, Pan's Pipe, reprinted by J. W. 
Bright, Modern Philology, vn, pp. 441 and 462. 

P. 459 (B. ii, 225). " The severity of Cato who removed Manlius 
from the Senate, for that he was seen to kiss his wife in presence 
of his daughter." Cp. Guazzo, Civil Conversation, lib. in : 
" Catone Censore privo Manlio del Senato solamente per haver 
bacciata la moglie in presenza della figliuola " (p. 209a). 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



GOETHE'S FAUST, PART I, AS A SOURCE OF PART II 

Faust I as text, and Faust II as the aging" poet's commentary 
on his earlier inspired utterances, is the theme of this paper. These 
profoundly wise but often falteringly expressed elaborations have 
of course nothing to do with echoes like 

Zum Augenblicke dtirft' ich sagen: 
Verweile doch, du bist so schon! (11581). 

This repetition of 1. 1699 was a dramaturgical necessity, a restate- 
ment of the inner compact controlling Parts I and II of Faust; 
it has nothing to do with the slower rate of production and the 
more sluggish poetical invention which made it necessary for the 
aged poet to " commandeer poetry " in Part II, instead of experi- 
encing the abundance of the " Quell gedrangter Lieder " of his 
youthful period (118). 

1 This paper is the result of a suggestion received in Prof. A. R. Hohl- 
feld's Seminary on Faust. 



